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ABSTRACT 

This resource guide outlines the labor/management 
approach supported in the new legislation regarding worker 
dislocation and training. It provides companies and unions with the 
initial information necessary to establish a labor/management 
committee. Section 1 discusses the benefits to employees and 
employers of establishing a work force reduction committee in advance 
of worker layoffs. Section 2 focuses on the financial resources 
available to support the work of the committees and dislocated worker 
assistance services. They include federal/state funds^ employer/union 
contractual funds^ and funds for training and reemployment services 
that have been earmarked by many companies experiencing m?jor 
reorganization. Section 3 presents a series of steps in a typical 
sequence for formation of a committee. It recommends the 
accomplishment of several steps during each meeting^ so that the 
entire process can be completed in three or four short meetings. 
Section 4 outlines the essential elements of a committee and the 
specific duties (roles and responsibilities) of the chair and 
members. The final section addresses the first steps in developing a 
program plan and identifying services. A resource and contact list is 
appen led. (YLB) 
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r he Workforce Reduction Committees A Labor-Management Approach: 
project was conceived and coordinated by Ted Buck, Senior Associate, 
the National Alliance of Business (NAB) and Dave Tucker, Cooidinator, 
Dislocated Worker Program from Vermont. 

unding for the guide's development and printing was provided by the 
, U.S. Department of Labor - Region 1, the state of Vermont, and the 
National Alliance of Business. In addition, the states of Vermont, Michigan, 
New Jersey, and Maryland as well as the National Alliance of Business, pro- 
♦ vided valuable information and staff time for this project. 

X'his guide is the result of several individual's ideas and reflects the expe- 
rience of successful Workforce Reduction Committees. The information 
contained within this guide was developed by a work group consisting of: 
\ Ted Buck; Dave Tucker; Mike Landmesser, union committee member from 
New Jersey; Jack McMullen, committee Chair, Cumberland, Maryland; and 
Dick Baker, Adjustment Consultant from Michigan. Alex Robinson, Research 
Assistant, NAB, and Nick Lewis, Bureau of Labor - Management Relations 
and Cooperative Programs (BLMRCP) DOL, also participated in some of the 
work sessions. Eugene Beaulieu, former company committee member from 
Ore-Ida in Michigan, provided information on his experience. Materials from 
the State of Michigan were used to develop the organizational overview and 
flow charts. 

^ ^ aluable insights and comments on the publication were provided by 
\' lies Minoff, Human Resource Development Institute, AFL/CIO; Bill Batt, 
BLMRCP; and Lois Morris, NAB. 
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The closure of a plant or a mass lay-off is a traumatic event. The 
employees, the employer, and the community are all affected, iowever, 
this crisis creates an opportunity to establish new working relationships 
based on mutual concerns and common goals. 

Experience demonstrates the positive effects of employer and employee 
representatives working together in the planning and oversight of 
reemployment services. Cooperation can be achieved by the formation of a 
labor/management Committee. Advance notice of a plant closing enhances 
the Committee's effectiveness and helps the workers transition to new jobs. 
There are hundreds of examples of successful transition programs that com- 
bine advance notice and a labor/management committee to meet the needs 
of the workers, the company, and the community. 

I egislation enacted in the Summer of 1988 regarding worker dislocation 
l^and training strongly supports labor/management committees. Although 
the legislation will not be implemented until mid 1989, consideration 
should be given to develop the capacity to establish VAforkforce Reduction 
Committees. This Resource Guide outlines the approach supported in the 
new legislation. It provides companies and unions with the initial informa- 
tion necessary to establish a labor/management committee. The guide is not 
intended to be an exhaustive technical assistance manual. 

"1^ he approach outlined is based on a model that has been used effec- 
i tively for over twenty-five years by the Industrial Adjustment Service of 
Canada. It encourages using existing en;ployment and training organizations 
to deliver the necessary services. However, there are committees that hire 
staff to operate programs and deliver services. This r/pe of committee does 
not necessarily use existing service providers, and therefore, their mission 
and responsibilities are broader and more complex. Information about this 
option can be obtained ihrough the resources identified in this guide. 

he Committee, as outlined, consists of a neutral chair and equal repre- 
sentation from the employees and the employer. Their role is to develop, 
in cooperation with the state/local employment and public/private training 
service providers, a program that will provide reemployment services for the 
workers who are losing their jobs. The Committee also acts as the focal 
point for communication and services. Workers' acceptance of an assistance 
program can be greatly increased by seeing their co-workers involved in pro- 
gram development. This approach requires a commitment from those 
involved, open communications, and a skilled Chair. 

Throughout the guide, the term state/Labor repre^^entative is used in 
reference to outside technical assistance and information. This term Is 
used to indicate that the technical assistance and support available varies 



depending on the state resources. The state government representative is 
often a staff member of the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) program and 
the Labor representative is usually associated with the state AFL/CIO 
organization. Unions and companies interested in establishing a Committee 
should contact both the State government and the state AFL/CIO to inquire 
about the availability of resources and assistance. The State government and 
AFL/CIO can work as a team to provide information and technical 
assistance to Committees, as is the case in Idaho and Colorado. A Resources 
and Contacts section listing additional information is incUdKl at the end of 
the Guide. 

Ted Buck 

Senior Associate 

National Alliance of Business 
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The Committee's pur- 
pose IS to develop a 
comprehensive plan, 
using the existing emplo\^- 
nrent and training resources 
for a program that provides 
services to the workers. The 
companv, union, workers, 
and the community all 
benefit by pooling resources 
and working cooperatively 
to plan thp program care- 
fully and . « the best 
available resources. This 
high level of cooperation 
combined with advanced 
notice minimizes the 
traumatic effects of worker 
dislocation. 



> he primtiry benefits ot establtshing a 
( Committee in advdnce of worker 

Iciyotts and a well-planned program 

inc lude: 

Earlier Reemployment 

^ orming a Committee and focusing 
attention and services on the workers, 
will get reemplovment activities started 
more quickly, thus enablmg workers to 
take advantage of |ob optniings as they 
(Kcur. This can result in greater .Kcess to 
higher paying jobs. 

y^/orkers Helping Workers 

^ nvolvmg workers in planning transition 
i service** helps build acceptance of the 
program. The Committer members can 
also provide opportunitie** for the workers 
io discuss their personal situations 
confidentially. 

Coordination of Services 

he Committee coordinates resources 
and activities to ensure that the right 
services ^re available. An already stressful 
situation is reduced because the workers 
do not receive confusing and conflicting 
information about services and activities. 



Increased Motivation 

orkers who become motivated are 
more likely to participate in the 
program when they see that the company 
and their fellow employees/unions are 
working together to help them find nev\' 
jobs or training opportunities. 

Productivity and Morale 

x|X?rience shcAvs that high absen- 
. teeism and decreases m productivity 
are avoided when the company and 
workers participate ccK)peratively in a tran 
sition assistance program that starts well 
in advance of worker layoff As an addi- 
tional l)enefit, the company's willingness 
to help terminated emplriyees has a direct 
lx?aring on the morale of the remaining 
wtyrkforce. 

Positive Labor-Management 
Relations 

\ , orking together to solve problems 
in a positive way reduces 
labor/management tension. Involvement of 
the affected union also helps build worker 
acceptance of the program. 






A communication plan that includes 
structured^ organized information 
about company plans, assistance 
efforts^ and benefit packages, reduces 
the disruptive effiects of misunder- 
standings and rumors. 



Positive Community Impact 

he drama ot major layotts anJ plant 
? closings aKvay** aJt^'act** public ^ittpn- 
tion. The way in which these events are 
handled will determine it the attentu>n 
reflects positively or negatively on the 
company. A communication plan that 
includes structured, organized information 
about company plans, assistance efforts, 
and benefit packages, rcKlucc^s the disruf)- 
tive efte( ts of misunderstandings and 
rumors. These efforts will rc»sult in a more 
jx)sitive public image for the comf)anv 
and union. 



More Effective Use of Benefits 

ompanies frequently ofler severance 
benefit packages, and collective 
bargaining agreements n include train- 
ing and adjustment funds Training 
benefits produce far greater results when 
workers are given the time, encourage- 
ment, and prolesMonal guidance to make 
informed decisions If company/union 
funds do exist, they should be combined 
with the available state funds to create a 
comprehensive, flexible program 

Ithough there is not sufficient 
research data avaiLjble, many com- 
panies that use this approach report 
significant savings in both unemployment 
insurance costs and worker comjH?nsation 
claims 

ommittees and c»mplovee transition 
programs are not expensive. A cost of 
several hundred dollars per worker is 
typical, and the savings cited earlier can 
more than offset the program rost. 
Furthermore, most service and training 
costs can be funded by federal, state and 
local resources Title III of the federal Job 
Training Partnership Act (|TPA) supports 
employee training, job placement, career 
planning, counseling, skill testing and 
assessment, relocation assistance, and 
other services A well-organized transition 
[Kogram uith coinpany and union 
in\'olvc^ment can mori effectively use 
these resources 
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The financial resources 
to support the work ot 
Committees and 
dislocated worker assistance 
:ervices are federal/state 
funds and employer/union 
contractual funds. In addi- 
tion, funds for training and 
n^employment services have 
been earmarked by many 
companies experiencing 
major reorganization. 



J nee formed, a Committee can take 
advantage of these resources, and it 
can work with the employment and train- 
ing system and the community to plan a 
reduction in force that will be handled in 
a smooth and responsible manner. 

A number of organizations administer 
the federal and state funds through a 
wide variety of service delivery systems 
primarily controlled locally or regionally. 

The system for providing dislocated 
wo.ker services involves a combina- 
tion of federal and state programs m 
employment and training, unemployment 
insurance, and related human services. 
Also, many other organizations, such as 
communir/ colleges. Labor organizations, 
vocational education facilities, and com- 
munity based organizations, provide serv- 
ices to dislocate J workers. 

The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
IS the core program for dislocated 
worker assistance. JTPA Title III provides 
federal funds to states for worker 
re-adjustment efforts, including training, 
job development, and job placement. 
Governors have broad authority over 
eligibility, program planning, administra- 
tion, resource distribution, and provision 
of service. The JTPA is a decentralized 
system administered at a state level by 57 
State Job Training Coordinating Councils 
(S)TCCs) and at the local level by over 600 
Private Industry Councils (PO. Depend- 
ing on how the state structures its p o- 
gram funds can he provided directly to 
companies, unions, piivate industry coun- 
cils, city, and/or county governments. In 
some cases, the Committee receives the 
funds directly and assumes responsibility 
lor administering and operating the 
program. 

The U.S. Department of Labor 
distributes Title III funds to the states 
through a formula allocation and the 
Secretary of Labor's Discretionary Funds. 
Seventy-five percent of the funds are 




distributed by a formula based on state 
unemployment data. The remaining 
twenty-five percent is distributed through 
the Discretionary Grant process whereby 
states apply for additional funds to meet 
the needs of a large plant closing and/or 
to assist the long-term unemployed. 

S* n addition to the JTPA funds, over 40 
states now designate general appropria- 
tion funds for related services in the areas 
of dislocated worker and training pro- 
grams. Some states, for instance, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Delaware, have 
created training programs from a small 
percentage of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance funds that assist businesses in 
remaining competitive in the changing 
economy and provide training for indi- 
viduals to avert permanent job loss In 
general, these state funds are often used 
in conjunction with the JTPA funds. In 
most cases, however, the state funds 
require separate contractual relationships 
from JTPA contracts. 

Several major companies and labor 
unions have negotiated contracts that 
include training funds: 

■ General Motors-UAW established a 
training "nickel-dime" fund related to 
the number of employee work hours to 
finance training and reemployment 
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services for both dislocdit^d workers 
and those who need ddditioniil trdin- 
ing to retain their employment when 
fciced with )o!) change witnin their 
compciny. 

■ The United Auto Wcnkers (UAWO-Ford 
Motor Compdny established the 
Employee Development and Training 
Program that provides training an(] 
developm.eiital services tor both active 
and dislocated workers 

■ AT&T and its operating companies have 
negotiated agreements with the Com- 
munication Wbrkers of America (CWA) 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) that create 
education and training opportunities 
tor workers who lose their jobs. 




\j| any states have government officials 
/ 1 and/or Labor repre>entatives who 
provicje guidance and technical assistance 
to help establish Committees Some states, 
such as Michigan, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Vermont, and Idaho have formal state 
structures and representatives whose 
primary function is to support this 
approach. In Colorado and Idaho, the 
AFL/CIO State Labor Federation assists in 
the planning and deve!:>pment of Com- 
mittees, in Illinois, Michigan and Con- 
necticut. the state Labor organization has 
* technical assistance available for similar 

ERIC 



[)r()grams Although the technical 
assistance will vary; it often includes* 

■ Promoting the Committee approach; 

■ Working with the employer and 
employee represen^ltlves to establish a 
Committee; 

■ Assisting in the selection of tfie Com- 
mittee Chair; 

■ Providing guidance to the Chair in 
his/her role, briefing new appointees 
on sldiuidm requirt:ffnenls and lepojl^, 

■ Providing assistance m state/federal 
proposal development, 

■ Assisting in the coordinatUyn of otiier 
government programs or services to 
ensure an effective ad;u:>tmenl 
program, 

■ Acting as the liaison in discussions or 
negotiations with lo«.al, state or federal 
agencies; and 

■ Attending all regular meetings and 
verifying all expenses. 

Ithough outside assistance is impoi- 
f^i^ tant, the employees/employer must 
ultimately develop the Committee struc- 
ture that works best in their situation 

The sources of information on how the 
Title ill programs -re administered in a 
particular area and the availal^ihty of 
technical assistance for a Committee con- 
sist of the following: the state )TPA admin- 
istration, the local Private Inniisfry Coun- 
cil, local or safe Labor organizations, 
and/or the local Employment Service 
office 
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orming the Committee 
involves a series ot 
steps that results in 
establishing a group which 
coordinates the various 
state, local and federal 
resources to provide the 
needed reemployment serv- 
ices for the employees. 
Whereas each plant closing 
or mass layoff has its Oi^^n 
unique set of circumstances, 
the steps presented here 
suggest a typical sequence. 
Several steps can be accom- 
ptished dunng each meet- 
ing, and this entire process 
can be completed in three 
or four short meeting^. 



ovvever, many of the steps cdn be 
' dccomplished during an initial 
meeting. If the appropriate manage- 
ment/labor personnel are involved in the 
first meeting and the state/labor represen- 
tative has the authority to commit funds 
for the Committee, the group can sign the 
agreement and appoint the members dur- 
ing this meeting. In some cases, sugges- 
tions for a neutral chair can be made and 
the selection process can begin. This ac- 
celerated process can occur when man- 
agement and labor are familiar v^ith 
cooperative programs and the state/labor 
representative has experience and the 
authority to immediately commit funds to 
the Committee. 

I n most cases, federal legislation requires 
^ that workers receive a minimum of sixty 
days advance notice prior to a plant clos- 
ing and/or major workforce reduction. 
When notice of a closing or reduction is 
received, the first step is to determine the 
time frame within which the Committee 
has to work. Although there are no defini- 
tive rules, a longer notice is desirable to 
allow time to organize the Committee, 
assess the needs of the workers, and 
arrange for delivery of services. However, 
this approach is an effc^Jive method to 
pltin and coordinate worker reemploy- 
ment efforts even with limited notice 

' he next step is to convene a meeting 
L or W\'o with the state/Labor represen- 
tative, management, and labor leaders to 
discuss the methods and benefits of using 
a Committee approach. These meetings 
are necessary to establish open lines of 
communication and build trust between 
management and labor. The results of 
these initial meetings are to define (he 
overall purpose and specific objectives, 
estimate the potential costs, and develop a 
ujrmal agreement. It is important that all 
parties agree that the Committee will not 
become involved in collective bargaining 
issues. 



he Committee's primary purpose is to 
help the employees find new jobs. 
However, there may be additional objec- 
tives not readily apparent. Through discus- 
Mon, the group will achieve consensus on 
it^ purpose and objectives, and this will 
help labor and management S' t realistic 
guidelines 

hen It becomes apparent that a 
Committee will be formed, 
management, labor, and the state/labor 
representative can develop a list of poten- 
tial chairs. Thus, the Committee can 
review and add to the list during the first 
tew meetinj:;s and begin the selection 
process. 

s the objectives are established, the 
expenses of the Committee will 
become clear. Then management, labor, 
and the labor/state government represen- 
tatives will determine how much money 
each group can contrib te to the process. 
Companies and unions may contribute 
not only cash but in-kind services such as 
telephones, office space, photocopying, 
and clerical support. Because of the 
limited funds available from unions, the 
majority of the resources will probably be 
provided by the company and the state. 
Generally. Committee costs are split 50/50 
between the company and the state. In 
addition, the state can provide personnel 
to assist m preparing Title III grant pro- 
posal«i and act as a liaison between the 
Committee and local/state programs. 

. nee labor, management, and the 
. . state/Labor representative have 
determined the purpose and objectives of 
the Committee, as weil as how the costs 
will be shared, a formal agreement 
between the parties should be developed 
and signed. This agreement, which carries 
no penalties for non<ompliance, estab- 
lishes and empowers the Committee. 
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Forming the Workforce Reduction Committee 





MEET WITH 
KEY MGMT AND 
LABOR LEADERS 

■ Define Purpose 

■ Objectives 

■ Cost 




PLANT CIDSING 
OR MAJOR 
REtXJCnON 
ANNOUNCED 






SIGN AGREEMENT 

■ Responsibilities 

■ Costs 

M Time Frames 











APPOINT 
CMPLOYEfl & 
EMPLOYEE 
MEMBERS 



MEET WITH 
WORKFORCF 
REDUCTION 
CCMMIHEE 



SELECT 
NE "^RAL 
CHAi. ! 



The search for a neutral Chair should begin as soon as it becomes 
apparent that a Committee will be formed 



TRAIN 

COMMITTEE 







4-8 HOURS TRAINING 

■ ORIENTATION 

■ RESOURCES 

■ COMMUNICATION 

■ MEETING TASKS 

■ AGENDAS 

■ PROBLEM-SOLVING 




4, • ext, an equal number of 
; ^ employee/employer representatives 
are appointed, usually three from each 
group. The members should be commit- 
ted to this approach and have the respect 
of their co-workers 
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, ne of the first and most critical 
actions the Committee takes to 
ensure its success is to choose a neutral 
chair, someone perceived as neither pro- 
management nor pro-labor, who will pro- 
vide balanced leadership. The chair 
should bo respected within the com- 
munity and understand the local labor 
market. If the Committee does not select 
Its own chair, more time may be required 
to build the mutual trust necessary to 
function. 
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K nee the selection of the members 
W _ ' and the i.hair has been completed, 
it will be necessary to arrange for orienta- 
tion and training sessions The orientation 
and training includes information on the 
available services, problem-solving tech- 
niques, exploring various program designs, 
and developing successful strategies. The 
time spent on orientation and training will 
ultimately prove worthwhile, as the 
members will learn to work with each 
other and become familiar with the 
employment and training system and serv- 
ices. The chart to the right illustrates how 
the Committee relates to the employment 
and training system and t'le community. 



How the Workforce Reduction Committee Fits In 



EMPLOYEE 
NEEDS AND 
CONCERNS 



COMPANY 
NEEDS AND 
CONCERNS 



State Government 
and/or 

State AFL/CIO 



Go\/ernment and/or 
AFL/CIO Representatives 
provide. 

■ information 

■ access to resources 

■ coordination 

■ technical assistance 
for federal, state, and 
local programs 



WORKFORCE REDUCTION 

COMMIHEE 

Key Activities 

■ Selects neutral chair 

■ Identifies lead organization 

■ Collects information on employee 
needs 

■ Identifies financial and community 
resources 

■ Develops a communication plan 

■ Acts as employee advocate 

■ Determines services to be provided 

■ Determines who will deliver services 

■ Develops and approves program 
design 

■ Develops final report 

The Workforce Reduction Committee is 
the focal point for transition services 
and communications. 



COMMUNICATION 
TO THE LOCAL 
COMMUNITY 



ONGOING 
PROGRAM 
OVERSIGHT 
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Roles and responsi- 
bilities will vary 
depending on the 
complexity of the transition 
program, the administratiwe 
capability of the lead 
organization, and the deci- 
sions of the Committee. This 
section outlines the essential 
elements ot a Committee 
and the specific duties of 
the chair and members. 



he employer and employee represen- 
tatives are equal partners. Together 
with the neutral chair, they share the 
responsibility of making this approach 
work. They are involved in the planning, 
design, and operation of the transition 
program In addition, they have oversight 
responsibility for the entire effort. 

7 echnical assistance and support for 
the Committee is provided by the 
state/labor representative who acts as a 
liaison between the Committee and 
local/state programs and services 

Iso, because of the diversity of the 
governmental organizations that pro- 
vide assistance and funding, the chair 
should require coordination among the 
service providers to ensure that the pro- 
gram takes full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered by these organizations 

ommittee effectiveness depends on 
Its independence and integrity Those 
involved must feel a strong sense of 
ownership for the program and 
demonstrate honesty. This commitment 
will help build trust and worker accep- 
tance for the program. To be effective, the 
Committee should' 

■ Avoid Conflicts of interest: Direct 
involvement in collective bargaining 
and/or phase-out negotiations must be 
avoided. However, the Committee ^an 
serve in an advisory capacity on issues 
related to transition services. Equally 
as important, the chair should be 
neutral and not associated with a ser\'- 
ice provider or a business that could 
benefit by providing transitional 
services. 

■ Develop Consensus: By building a con- 
sensus based decision-making process 
the program will reflect the mutual 
needs of the company and the 
workers. Whereas any member can ini- 
tiate action or discussion, the result 
should always be a mutual decision 
and/or position. 



■ Appoint a Spokesperson: To avoid con- 
fusion, a spokesperson should l)e 
appointed especially to deal with the 
mc»dia The spokesperson's respon- 
sil)ility IS to report only what is based 
on fact and what has l)een agreed to 
l7y consensus 

■ Observe Strict Confidentiality: Because 
many sensitive issues will be dis- 
cussed, discretion and conficienlialily 
must be maintained. 

The Neutral Chair's Roles and 
Responsibilities 

xperience proves that neutral chairs 
help Committees function effectively 
and avoid potential conflicts of interest. 
Tie chair, a key element to the Commit- 
tee's success, should be selected with 
care. Complete awareness and acceptance 
of the program's purpose is essential, and 
It IS helpful tf the chair is familiar with the 
financial resources and services available. 

The neutral chair is someone who* 

■ KncAvs the local employers and labor 
market; 

■ Helps establish the independence of 
the Committee, 

■ Gives company and union officials 
confidence that fair representation will 
be maintained, 

■ Maintains a focus on the workers, 

■ Manages the meetings and keeps the 
group on-task. 

■ Provides independent thinking in the 
development of policies and opera- 
tional [)lans; and 

■ Offers accountability to the federal and 
state government 
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The neutrdl ch<iir should not Ix' someone 
who* 

■ Has tiny othe- fin<inci<il or business 
relationship with the company or the 
workers during the lite oi the pro- m 

■ Represents or is associated * any 
service organization which will Ix" 
involved in the program in any 
capacity 

However, there may he compelling 
reasons for thf^ chair to be someone 
who, rather than being neutral, is 
associated with a service provider and/or 
the government. This situation may pres- 
ent additional hurdles and it is strongly 
recommended that the Committee care- 
fully evaluate the pros and cons of a non- 
neutral chair 

General management of the Commit- 
tee IS critical, The chair helps the 
members to identity their areas of respon- 
sibility and their relationship with the 
overall program. The chair ensures that 
the group functions m a manner consis- 
tent with the Committee objectives, so 
that the end result \< a successful pro- 
gram. Providing leadership and motivating 
the members to make a contnbution are 
also important responsibilities. In addition, 
the chair shculd: 

■ Schedule meetings, 
■I Establish agendas; 

■ Assign tasks, 

B Develop program schedules, 

■ Produce appropriate reports and en- 
sure timely distnbution; 

■ Ensure open communication with the 
members and other key individuals; 

B Develop cohesiveness within the Com- 
mittee; and 

■ Ensure that action-oriented mmutes a^e 
recorded and widely distributed. 



The Members' Roles and 
Responsibilities 

"I'^he members play an important role in 
* the effectiveness of the Committee, In 
addition to actively participating during 
the meetings and accepting and com- 
pleting their assigned tasks, they should; 

■ Make a Commitment to the Program: 

The members will have to devote a 
great dea of time to activities such as 
regular meetings, making and rrceiv- 
ing calls at home, and working long 
hours Anyone unwiHing or unable to 
make that con'initncnt stiould not be 
asked nor agree to participate. 

■ Build Worker Acceptance: An impor- 
tant responsibility of the members is to 
help the workers accept the program 
Because the workers may be skeptical 
of programs involving the government 
and/or the company that is laying 
them off, the Committee members can 
help them understand that the services 
and programs are designed to assist 
them in finding new )obs. The Com- 
mittee must be prepared to deal with 
various degree^^ of anxiety, anger, 
depression and resentment. Openness, 
straightfon^ardness, and honesty will 
help dispel these feelings. The 
members should not be afraid to say 

"I don't know, but let me find out for 
you." 



■ Be an Advocate: Despite all the efforts 
of the program to provide equal access 
to services and activities some workers 
may reel that they have not been 
treated fairly. The Committee members 
act as advocates for those workers and 
ensure that everyone has the same 
opportunities. 

■ Identify and Deal with Rumors: When 
rumors develop, it is the responsibility 
of all the members to either confirm 
the rumor or prevent it from getting 
out of control. This situation may 
occur several times and, unless the 
rumor ultimately involves confidential 
information, the facts should be made 
known to everyone. 

■ Maintain Contact witn the Workers: It 
IS important for the members to stay in 
fouch with their coAvorkers after they 
let^e the plant. Thus, former co- 
v^.kers can be kept informed about 
)obs and training opportunities. R)llow- 
up contact also provides time to 
address special problems people may 
be encountering in their new job situa- 
tion. During the life of the program, 
the program's newsletter should be 
distributed to all the workers, even 
those who become reemployed. 



n addition to these duties, the Commit- 
tee can be responsible for the addh 
tioncil administrative activities. The 'c.el of 
involvement in these activities will be 
determined during fHc orogram develop- 
ment process and will be dependent 
upon community resources and the 
administrative capability of the lead 
organization. 

As an administrative body, the Committee 
ensures that* 

■ Appropriate bidding procedi es are 
followed in the selection of service 
providers; 

■ Contracts are properly developed and 
administered; 

■ All sub<ornmittees are provided with 
specific objectives and time fiames 
within which to complete their task; 

■ Appropriate program, contractual, and 
financial documentation is available; 

■ All interim status reports are produced 
and properly distributed; 

■ The lead organization is kept up to 
date on the Committee's decisions and 
actions, especially in areas that involve 
the need for and u<e of funds; and 

■ A comprehensive final report outlining 
all of the activities, outcomes, and 
ol)servations is prepared when the pro- 
gram IS completed 



The Committee members act as 
advocates for those workers and 
ensure that evervone has the same 
opportunities. 



Once the Commtiiee 
has been k rmed 
and the members 
understand their roles and 
responsibilities, it is time to 
get started on the work 
involved in developing a 
program plan and identify- 
ing services. 



1 A /orking together as a group may be 
V V a new experience for both the 
labor and management representatives. 
Their ability to learn how to work 
together as a team of equals will be 
critical to the success of their ettorts 

There are two issues to address before 
developing the program design. 

1. Team Training; Working together as a 
team requires that the members use 
various skills and that they understand the 
dynamics within the group. Although the 
members and chair may already possess 
many of the necessary skills, experience 
has proven that training helps ensure the 
effectiveness of this approach. Training 
may focus on the following areas: 

■ Brainstorming; 

■ Consensus based decision-makmg; 

■ Active listening skills; 

■ Team building; and 

■ Develop a "win^m" system for 
problem-solving. 

The team training can be completed 
within four to eight hours and be part of 
the first several working meetings. 




2, Rules of Procedure: The Committee 
should discuss and reach consensus on 
the rules and methods of operation. 

Committee structure, although needed, 
should not be so formal that it prevents 
the group from functioning smoothly. Too 
many rules of procedure often become 
barriers to the decision-making process. It 
IS important to develop a set of pro- 
cedures that work for the people involved. 
Some suggestions for procedures are: 

■ Agree upon informal rules for 
discussion; 

■ Develop a decision-making process; 

■ Set realistic starting and ending 
times— and meet them; 

■ Follow descriptive, action-oriented 
agendas; at the end of each meeting, 
determine the agenda for the following 
meeting; 

■ Set time limits for each agenda item; 
and 

■ Maintain concise, yet comprehensive, 
minutes. 



Planning and Designing the 
Program 

An orientation about the available 
resources and services is a critical 
step m designing the program. A thorough 
survey of resources should be conducted 
as soon as possible. The chair, working 
with the state/Labor representative should 
schedule a series of meetings that include 
presentations by the various service pro- 
viders that may be involved in transition 
services. 

The program's purpose is to assist the 
laid-off workers become reemployed. 
During the life of the program, the Com- 
mittee will be confronted with numerous 
problems, conflicting priorities, and the 
need to respond quickly to everyone's 
demands. A process is needed to address 
the situation in a responsive and organ- 
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ized manner that allows an opportunity to 
explore the options and make timely and 
effective decisions. 

This process has proven to be an effective 
method to identify issues and activities: 

Define a Successful Program: Descr.be 
v^hat outcomes and results would 
demonstrate success. That is your vision. 

Define Mission and Purpose: What is the 
role of the members and chair in achiev- 
ing this vision? 

Address Key Areas: By brainstorming all ot 
the real and perceived problems, the 
Committee will begin to set its agenda. 
Six key areas have been identified as 
applicable to most sites, although the 
discussion should not be limited to only 
these areas. Some of these areas are 
addressed m greater detail in the Key 
Activities section. 

1. Communications: A comprehensive* 
communication plan must be 
developed. It is critical to keep 
everyone informed about what the 
Committee is doing and plans to do. 



2. Intake, Assessment, Testing, Counseling: 

These are essential services that must 
be included m the program design. It 
IS important to determine who will 
provide the^^e services and at what 
cost. 

1 Job Development Activities: A com- 
prehensive job development plan is 
needed to identify job openings, 
arrange for resume workshops, and 
coordinate job search workshops to 
help employees brush up on their job 
hunting and interviewing techniques. 
On-site interviews and job fairs are 
important components of a com- 
prehensive job development plan. Job 
clubs should also be formed to help 
the workers with their ongoing |ob 
search efforts. 

4, Training: Training services are likely to 
be available from a variety of sources. 
The role of the Committee is to make 
available appropriate training services, 
publicize these services, and encour- 
age the employees to take advantage of 
these training opportunities. 

5, Program Administration: Because the 
administration of the reemployment 
program requires a significant effort, 
the Committee must determine the 
extent of tneir involvement. Minimally, 
they should ensure that a professional 
administrative plan is developed and 
that everyone understands their role, 
hederal and state agencies require 
accurate accounts of program funds 
and reports on program outcomes. 

a Human Services and Support Services: 

Laid-off employees often experience a 
gre^t deal of stress and anxiety about 
their future. The result may be an in- 
crease in alcohol/drug abuse and other 
family crises. Because these situations 
may require professional assistance, the 
program should include a plan to 
respond to the need for psycho-social 
services. 



Planning and Designing the Program 



1 Define a Successful Program 



][ 

2 Define Mission and Purpose 



3 Address Key Areas 



COMMUNICATIONS 

■ Inside 

■ Outside 



JOB 

DEVELOPMENT 



PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATION 



INTAKE 

ASSESSMENT 

TESTING 



TRAINING 



SUPPORT 
SERVICES 



A Working Process, 
use brainstorming to 

■ Identify specific activities/issues 
within key areas 

■ Organize and prioritize 
activities/issues 

■ Develop objectives 

■ Develop specific solutions 

■ Identify resources 

■ Select servce providers 

■ Monitor and evaluate 



By setting forth the 
problems arid defining the 
desired outcomes^ the 
Committee establishes a 
basis for evaluating the 
performance of the service 
providers. 



A Working Process 

Within each of the Key Areas, the 
activities/issues need to be iden- 
tified and prioritized. Brainstorming 
techniques are used during this working 
process. Once the issues have been iden- 
tified the following process is an effective 
way to identify specific tasks: 

■ De/elop Objectives: For each activity, 
develop one or more ob|ective(s). Ask 
what does the Committee want to 
accomplish? When should it be done? 

■ Develop Specific Sok .ions: The Com- 
mittee will not be in a position to 
implement all the solutions. However, 
the Committee must identify those 
problems it can solve, such as an 
internal communications problem with 
a survey or a newsletter, as opposed to 
those that require outside assistance 
such as job training and Dislocated 
Worker JTPA Title III enrollment. These 
decisions will help design the program 
and identify the appropriate resources. 

■ identify Resources: Each city county 
or region has a number of organiza- 
tions, both public and private, that pro- 
vide ser/ices, funds, and information 
as well as other types of assistance that 
will enable the Committee to achieve 
the objectives. 

■ Select Service Providers: Those 
organizations offering appropriate and 
useful services can be invited to sub- 
mit proposals to provide one or more 
of the services. The Committee can 
then decide what services it wants, in 
what manner, by whom, when, and 
where. 

■ Monitor and Evaluate: By setting forth 
the problems and defining the desired 
outcomes, the Committee establishes a 
basis for evaluating the performance of 
the service providers. As conditions 
change, the focus and intensitv of serv- 
ices can be adjusted. 



Why Use This Process? 

J' his process, although not foolproof, 
I d(x?s have the following advantages: 

■ Provides an opportunity for all 
members to contribute; 

■ Focuses on the problems and out- 
comes rather than on the personalities 
of the participants and their relative 
positions of power and/or previous 
situations (hourly vs. salaried, union 
vs. management, etc.); 

■ Generates more ideas, more solutions, 
a deeper understanding of the situa- 
tion, member commitment, and better 
results; 

■ Creates a coordinated, comprehensive 
approach; 

■ Uses resources, talent, and time more 
effectively; 

■ Provides a constant check on progress 
and accomplishments; and 

■ Provides the tools and information that 
the Committee needs to manage the 
program. 

Key Activities for the 
Committee 

he following list outlines several key 
I activities for the Committees 
involvement: 

■ identify the Lead Organization: The 

potential lead organization varies 
throughout the country. In general, the 
Private Industry Council, local/state 
Labor organization, State Employment 
Service, JTPA Administration, or an 
economic development agency will 
assume this role. The lead organization 
will have the responsibility to coor- 
dinate the transition process and act as 
a liaison between the government 
agencies and the funding sources. 

■ Collect information on Employee 

Needs: A questionnaire should be 
developed to identify the needs of the 
individual employees. The responses 
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are used to formulate and design the 
reemployment program and determine 
the number of workers who will par- 
ticipate. The questionnaire should ask 
about the employees' current skills, 
retirement plans, and what types of 
jobs/skills they are interested in obtain- 
ing through training. 

B Develop a Communication Plan: 

Be^ausf communication with the 
affected workers is crucial to their 
reemployment efforts, the Committt»e 
should develop a newsletter to serve as 
the foundation of a communication 
plan. Although the contents of the 
newsletter will be tailored to the needs 
of the workers, it will usually contain 
information on training, meetings, 
workshops, questions and concerns of 
the workers and general information 
regarding the efforts of the Committee. 
It is equally important that the news- 
letter be distributed on a regular 
schedule and distribution sho* Id con- 
tinue to all of the worke^ regardless of 
when they have become reemployed 
A central location should also be iden- 
tified for distribution of announce- 
ments and additional inf(. ition. The 
plan must include strategies for both 
internal and externai communication. 

■ Identify Financial Resources: As noted 
earlier, the primary source ot funds is 
the )TPA Title III program. Whereas 
states receive these funds on a year-to- 
year basis from the federal govern- 
ment, if those funds have already been 
spent or obligated elsewhere, it will be 
necessary to apply for supplemental 
funding. This process usually takes 45 
to 60 days. The available funding will 
affect the range of services offered. It is 
therefore critical to begin iliis process, 
with the assistance of the lead 
organization immediately after the for- 
mation of the Committee. 

■ Identify Transferable Skills: People 
who have been employed most of their 
adult lives may have a wide variety of 
skills that will be directly transferable 
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to other ()CCU[)ati()ns Company [X>r- 
sonnel working in cooperation with 
employment and training professionals 
help the Committee identify the core 
s(n of transferable skills of the 
workforce. Program staff work indi- 
vidually vvnh the employees to help 
them recognize their personal 
transferable skills and the applicable 
occupations 

■ Establish a Database: It is extremely 
important to establish an accunte 
database if it \> not available from the 
lead organization. This database will 
\ie used throughout the program to 
keep track of the status of the v\orkers 
as the\' move into, through and out of 
the reemployment activities. It is also 
used to keep track of those who are 
rot accessing services, which will help 
the Committee determine if there is 
resistance to participating, or perhaps 
some t>'pe of service is needed which 
IS not being offered. If the database is 
not set up m the early stages of the 
program, reconstructing events at a 
future date may be difficult, if not 
im|)ossible, The Committee should use 
rc»s()urces available from the lead 
organization, enhst help from the com- 
f>any (which probably has some type 
of dattibase already established for 
[wyroll and similar functions), or con- 
tract with a local business service. 

B Identify Community Leaders: Establish 
a good working relationship with local 
government and community leaders to 
provide information on resources 
available within the community. They 
can also help design the reemploy- 
ment program and eliminate 
duplication. 

B Identify Activities and Service Pro- 
viders: A full analysis of the workcT 
needs, and the funds ar J services 
available must be completed prior to 
identifying the activities and designing 
the program. Competing organizations 
often deliver the same services. It is 
inifX)nant to identity the service pro- 
Vlde^ so the workers do not receive 
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fob opportunities will vary 
considerably depending 
upon the size of the labor 
madcet the skills of the 
affected m}rkers^ and the 
extent of their mobility. The 
Comnfittee must tfwrefore 
be highly proactive and 
creative in designing 
programs and strategies to 
assist the workers. 



confuting information on what is 
available to them. 

Plan the Job Development Strategy: A 

comprehensive job developmeni 
strategy includes the follov^ing job 
tairs, on-site interviews, local emplov- 
ment agency services, job clubs, and 
exploration of the hidden job market 

The Committee should make a con- 
centrated effort to explore the hidden 
job market. This activity is very impor- 
tant as many of the jobs available in 
the hidden job market are higher pay- 
ing than those available through ^'^^di- 
tional employment agencies. A list of 
potential employers and contacts 
should be developed with reference to 
the company's associates local 
business directories, and Chamber ot 
Commerce lisjngs. When the list ot 
potential employers is completed, a 
letter is sent to a select group who will 
most likely use the skills of the 
affected workers. The letter should Ix^ 
directeo io the General Manager or 
Plant Manager of the companies being 
solicited. The number of letters sent 
should be linnted to the n. ,ber of 
employers the Committee can 
reasonably expect to contact person- 
ally over the following four to 
weeks. 



The letter advises the potential 
employer ot the impending layotf, 
gives a general profile ot the 
workforce, and indicates that a 
member ot the Committee will contact 
them to arrange a meeting to discuss 
employment prospects. This is \ useful 
approach, since most of the available 
jobs are never advertised but instead 
are tilled by personal referral or l>y 
people making direct application It is 
then the responsinility of the worker to 
apply and mtervievv for the available 
positions. This process should be 
repeated when the initial leads are 
exhausted 

Job opportunities will vary con- 
siderably depending upon the size ot 
the labor market, the skills of the 
affected workers, and the extent of 
their mobility. The Committee must 
therefore be highly proactive and 
creative in designing programs and 
stra'eg:'^s to assist the workers. 

Where skill levels are low, a concen- 
trated etfort to encourage the workers 
to participate in training and skill 
upgrading programs should be made. 
Local and state agencies, educational 
in Mtutions and related groups can also 
be very useful in assisting workers to 
pursue new jobs and careers 
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In smaller commuruties with a limited 
industrial base, it may be important to 
explore job creation programs that 
might accelerate expansion of an 
existing business or help to establish a 
new business. In this event, the 
involvement of community leaders 
should be sought as soon as it is 
apparent that this is a strategy the 
Committee may wish to pursue. In 
implementing a strategy of this nature, 
the Committee should take consider- 
able caution in order not to raise the 
worker's expectations to a level that 
cannot be met. 

■ Establish a Transition Center: If possi- 
ble, a Transition Center for the workers 
should be set up on company grounds. 
The Center should include employ- 
ment advertisements from newspapers, 
reading material from local schools 
and employment information available 
through the lead organization as well 
as job leads developed by the Commit- 
tee The Center should be equipped 
with all the materials necessary to 
assist the workers in conducting their 
)ob search. Sophisticated Centers may 
include video equipment which the 
workers can use to practice job inter- 
views. It 1^ important to have staff 
available (normally through the state 
agencies) who can answer the 
technical questions on unemployment 
insurance benefits and government 
programs. Committee members should 
spend time at the Center Workers see- 
ing familiar faces, decreases some ol 
the anxiety associated with job change 
and enhances the feeling that "the 
Committee is working for rr.e." 

The Committee should remain activt> 
until the majority of workers have 
been reemployed. This period can be 
from Six to twelve months after the plant 
has closed. A final report should be 
developed to document the Committee 
activities, the program, and the outcomes. 
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his guide, though not an exhaustive technical manual, should provide a 



i practical step-by-step approach toward solutions to the stressful situation 
of job loss. The approach outlined here has been tested at several different 
sites, and the cumulative lessons learned provide the basis for the material 
in this guide. 

"The Committee's primary responsibility is to help workers become 



I reemployed, however, the company as well as the community will 
benefit from this approach. 

In conclusion, the management/labor approach to Workforce Reduction 
Committees has proven effective in dealing with plant closings. Com- 
bined with advanced notice, a well-planned program and a proactive Com- 
mittee can prove invaluable in assisting more workers move into new jobs 
and new futures. 
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